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That 

Glorious 

Ingredient : 

FEELING 


By 
William  H.  Armstrong 


Mr.  William  H.  Armstrong,  class  of  '36,  and  author  of 
SOUNDER,  received  an  appropriate  honor  from 
Hampden-Sydney  when  he  was  initiated  as  an  alumnus 
member  of  the  College 's  Phi  Beta  Kappa  chapter  in  April. 

SOUNDER  (Harper  and  Row),  a  children's  novel  which 
won  the  1970  John  Newberry  Medal  for  the  "most 
distinguished  contribution  to  literature  for  children  published 
in  the  U.S.  in  1969,"  was  adapted  for  the  screen  in  1972  and 
has  since  become  a  popular  movie. 

A  1936  graduate  of  Hampden-Sydney,  Mr.  Armstrong  was 
the  principal  speaker  for  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  assembly  held  on 
April  30,  1973.  His  speech  is  reprinted  here  in  its  entirety. 

I  walked  down  past  the 
library,  past  Mrs. 
Crawley's  boarding  house. 
I  talked  to  Mr.  MacFarland 
when  he  slowed  his  team 
at  the  farm  gate.  He  was 
proud  of  his  Scotch 
ancestry  and  disdainful,  in 
a  reverent  sort  of  way,  of 
the  Prince  Edward  County 
clay.  For  when  he  said, 
"It's  as  tough  as  leather 
for  a  plough  to  cut 
through  it,"  he  spoke 
quietly. 

Continuing,  I  noted  the  quality  of  Scotch  Broom, 
spreading  its  intricate  patterns  as  though  to  conceal 
that  same  stubborn  clay  of  which  Mr.  MacFarland 
had  spoken.  I  walked  until  I  came  to  the  stream 
where  it  runs  head-long  over  the  moss-covered  stones, 
the  place  called  Slippery  Rock.  There  above  Slippery 
Rock,  a  mockingbird,  in  the  top  of  the  tallest  locust 
tree,  sang  to  the  soft  glow  of  the  sunset  which  rose 
above  all  the  tallest  trees.  And  it  sang  to  the  pines 
below  the  tallest  trees,  the  pines  taking  on  a  peculiar 
darkness  against  the  golden  glow  added  mystery  and 
question  to  the  Prince  Edward  County  landscape. 

That  was  thirty-three  years  ago,  but  I  remember  it 
as  yesterday.  I  don't  remember  whether  that 
particular  way  is  called  the  Via  Sacra,  but  that  does 
not  matter.  For  two  hundred  years  this  great  school 
has  nurtured  that  sense  of  perfection  of  God's 
creation  and  appreciation  of  its  beauty  to  such  a 
degree  and  in  such  a  way  that  all  her  paths  are  Ways 
Sacred.  They  contain  part  of  the  mystery  of  that 
perfection  and  beauty  because  they  roll  up  behind  us 
as  we  walk  here,  become  a  part  of  us  to  be  unrolled 
and  followed  as  we  walk  the  earth  for  the  rest  of  our 
life's  journey,  which  was  Abraham's  and  must  be 
everyman's,  in  search  of  "a  city  which  hath 
foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God." 

In  the  bloody  King-lists  and  records  of  oppression 


and  fear  in  the  Ancient  World  there  is,  with  the 
exception  of  Hammurabi,  no  single  individual,  no 
evidence  of  appreciation  and  feeling  for  the  human 
condition  before  the  time  of  the  Hebrews.  And 
Hammurabi's  feeling  was  restricted  to  this  privileged 
few.  Life  in  general  had  less  value  than  a  measure  of 
bairley. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  added  appreciation  (feeling) 
to  the  knowledge  they  assimilated  from  the  world 
around  them  and  the  results  were  astounding:  they 
found  one  God  to  replace  thousands,  revolted  against 
the  universal  practice  of  slavery  and  human  sacrifice 
and  gave  dignity  to  mankind,  made  Abraham's 
journey  the  journey  to  everyman— to  search  for  a  city 
which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is 
God,  and  gave  mankind  a  simple  set  of  rules  which 
would  have  forever  after  made  all  other  laws  obsolete 
if  these  ten  simple  rules  were  followed. 

The  Greeks  became  the  miracle  people  because 
they  rejected  the  dark  superstitions  foisted  upon  the 
peoples  around  them  by  the  priest-King  and  the 
Oriental  despots.  Instead  of  filling  their  hearts  with 
fear,  the  Greeks  filled  them  with  appreciation  for 
truth  and  feeling  for  knowledge;  thus  they  attained 
the  golden  metamorphosis  of  turning  knowledge  into 
wisdom.  And  against  a  background  of  abject  poverty 
they  produced  the  greatest  cultural  achievement  the 
world  has  yet  seen,  and  left  models  for  sound, 
thought,  and  form  which  will  last  as  long  as  time. 

The  roots  from  which  grows  feeling  and 
appreciation  have  been  firmly  held  and  nourished  for 
two  centuries  in  the  classical  soil  of  this  great  school. 
Today  its  need  to  continue  its  mission  is 
immeasurably  great.  Today,  there  is  reason  to  be 
disturbed  that  knowledge,  without  feeling,  without 
dedication,  sheer  and  mechanically  arrived  at  volume, 
shall  leave  knowledge  soul-less— devoid  of  sensitivity 
and  feeling  which  turns  it  into  wisdom. 

Man  will  not  perish  for  lack  of  information,  but 
only  for  want  of  appreciation.  Appreciation,  that 
glorious  ingredient,  which  leads  to  wonder.  And 
awareness  of  the  divine  begins  with  wonder. 

The  MacMillan  Publishing  Company's  computer 
recently  declared  William  Butler  Yeats'  poetry  and 
prose  unworthy  of  further  publication.  Unworthy 
from  the  computer's  calculation  meant,  of  course, 
unprofitable.  This  is  just  one  of  the  available  dark 
omens  of  our  times  which  made  quantity  king  and 
pushes  quality  aside. 

Doubtless,  the  computer  will  provide  the  final 
plastic  answer  to  Zeno  and  Parmenides  as  to  whether 
or  not  Achilles  (that  fleetest  of  the  Greeks  because  he 


had  been  fed  on  the  bone-marrow 
of  fawns)  would  ever  overtake  the 
slow  tortoise,  if  the  tortoise  were 
given  a  head  start,  since  at  any 
given  point  Achilles  would  only 
have  covered  half  the  distance, 
consequently  he  would  never 
overtake  the  slow  plodding  tortoise. 

But  the  child  with  feeling, 
considering  the  tortoise  in  another 
story,  when  asked  to  write  a 
composition  on  the  topic:  My 
Favorite  Character  in  Books  and 
Why,  had  this  to  say,  thus 
becoming  a  philosopher  of  no  small 
stature  and  a  poet  with  no  small 
heart. 

"I  admire  a  character  who  knows 
his  faults  and  overcomes  them,  who 
finds  his  weak  points  and 
strengthens  them,  who 
acknowledges  his  strong  points  and 
uses  them,  who  knows  his  needs 
and  has  the  initiative  to  obtain 
them,  who  states  his  desires  or 
opinions  and  has  the  courage  to 
back  them  up  with  evidence,  who 
realizes  his  obstacles  and  hurdles 
them,  who  trips  over  his  own  feet 
and  picks  himself  up,  who  takes 
things  in  stride  and  accompUshes 
them  as  they  come,  who  reahzes  his 
goal  and  achieves  it,  who  receives 
praise  and  accepts  it  with  modesty. 
My  favorite  character  is  the  tortoise 
in  the  fable,  '"The  Tortoise  and  the 
Hare'." 

This  is  not  to  malign  any  of  the 
many  services  which  technology 
and  the  machine  provide,  but  to 
simply  illustrate  that  a  child's 
intuition  has  wider  and  deeper 
dimensions,  framed  and  built  upon 
feeling. 

Indeed  not  too  much  blame  can 
be  put  upon  the  machine.  The 
world  was  this  way  long  before  the 
machine.  The  trouble  is  in  the  heart 
of  man— never  sufficiently 
concerned  to  fill  the  human  heart 
with  feehng  and  see  all  the  beauty 
of    the    world.    It    was    that    way 


yesterday  when  Alexander  Pope 
lamented:  "They  had  no  poet  and 
they  died."  It  was  that  way  too 
when  Lucretius  wrote:  "God 
created  the  world  with  such 
perfection  as  to  fulfill  all  the  needs 
of  man;  and  the  trouble  is  not  in 
the  world:  the  trouble  is  in  the 
human  heart." 

In  these  days  the  facts  are  clear. 
Never  in  history  have  so  many  had 
available  for  their  common  and 
individual  use  so  much 
knowledge— facts.  But  facts  are  not 
enough,  to  know  is  not  sufficient 
unto  the  day  thereof.  No  one  has 
ever  credited  the  World  Almanac  or 
an  encyclopedia  with  possessing 
wisdom.  Then  what  is  the 
difference  between  knowledge 
(facts)  and  wisdom? 

The  difference  is  feeling.  And 
feehng  is  that  ingredient  of  the 
heart  which  finds  the  seemingly 
unreal  to  be  the  most  real,  the 
seasonal  to  be  timeless,  and  that 
which  seems  very  new  to  be  very 
old.  "Knowledge  without  feeling," 
says  Archibald  MacLeish,  "is  not 
really  knowledge  and  can  only  lead 
to  misunderstanding, 
irresponsibility,  indifference,  and 
conceivably  to  ruin.  When  the  facts 


are  disassociated  from  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  an  entire  people— in  the 
common  mind  of  a 
civihzation— that  people,  that 
civilization,  is  in  danger.  We  do  not 
feel  our  knowledge.  Nothing  could 
better  illustrate  the  flaw  at  the 
heart  of  our  own  civilization." 

Knowledge  ages  and  new 
knowledge  replaces  the  old,  makes 
it  obsolete  and  sometimes  amusing 
in  retrospect.  But  feeling  is  ageless 
as  are  the  ingredients  that  mix  in 
the  human  heart  to  make  it. 

Walter  Lippmann  emphasized  the 
point  in  his  writing  not  many  years 
ago. 

"What  is  left  of  our  civilization," 
he  wrote,  "will  not  be  maintained, 
what  has  been  wrecked  will  not  be 
restored  by  imagining  that  some 
new  political  gadget  can  be 
invented,  some  new  political 
formula  improvised  which  will  save 
it.  Our  civilization  can  be 
maintained  and  restored  only  be 
remembering  and  re-discovering  the 
truths,  and  by  re-establishing  the 
virtuous  habits  on  which  it  was 
founded.  There  is  no  use  looking 
into  the  blank  future  for  some  new 
and  fancy  revelation  of  what  man 
needs  in  order  to  live. 


"The  revelation  has  been  made. 
By  it  man  conquered  the  jungle 
about  him  and  the  barbarian  within 
him.  The  elementary  principles  of 
work  and  sacrifice  and  duty— and 
the  transcendent  criteria  of  truth, 
justice,  and  righteousness— and  the 
grace  of  love  and  charity— are  the 
things  which  have  made  man  free. 
Men  can  keep  their  freedom  and 
reconquer  it  only  by  these  means. 
These  are  the  terms  stipulated  in 
the  nature  of  things  for  the 
salvation  of  men  on  this  earth,  and 
only  in  this  profound,  this  stern, 
and  this  tested  wisdom  shall  we 
find  once  more  the  light  and  the 
courage  we  need." 

And  what  do  these  elementary 
principles  which  Lippmann  has 
described  add  up  to?  Feeling. 

The  agonizing  heart  of  the  poet 
John  Donne  put  necessity  for 
feeling  into  these  words  three 
hundred  years  ago : 

"No  man  is  an  island,  entire  of 
itself;  Every  man  is  a  piece  of  the 
continent,  a  part  of  the  main;  if  a 
clod  be  washed  away  by  the  sea,  [a 
part  of  the  continent  is  lost.]  Any 
man's  death  diminishes  me  because 
I  am  involved  in  mankind;  And 
therefore  never  send  to  know  for 
whom  the  bell  tolls;  it  tolls  for 
thee." 

John  Donne  expressed  the 
necessity  for  feeling  even  more 
feelingly : 

"If  I  see  my  face  in  your  face. 
My  eyes  in  your  eyes;  and  you 
see 

Your  face  in  my  face. 
And  your  eyes  in  my  eyes; 
Then    true   plain    hearts    do    in 
these  faces  rest- 
Where   we   can   find  two  better 
worlds 

Without    sharp    strife,    without 
declining  hearts." 

Here    he    is    really    concluding,    I 
suppose,  that  hearts  cannot  thrive 


without    understanding,    which    is 
feeling.  But  rather  they  decline. 

Indeed  hearts  without  feeling 
decline  and  pass  forgotten  from  the 
stage  where  the  great  human  drama 


To  have  knowledge  but  to  avoid 
adding  feeling  for  that  knowledge  is 
pride,  the  greatest  sin  of  all—.  And 
this  is  the  partial  theme  of 
Sophocles'        beautiful       draima 


is  being  played  out  in  time— "even 
though  in  life  they  were  honored 
and  illustrious  and  called  all 
knowing"— wrote  Marcus  TuUius 
Qcero  who  often  stood  alone  in  the 
midst  of  many  in  the  Roman 
Senate— because  he  dared  add 
feeling  to  the  knowledge  of 
statecraft. 


Antigone.  He  felt  that  the  tragic 
flaw  in  man  and  the  world  could  be 
healed  if  men  overcame  their 
arrogance  and  listened  to  their 
hearts.  In  the  play  Antigone  he  has 
a  blind  man  tell  Creon,  the  King  of 
Thebes,  master  of  laws,  and 
possessor  of  all  knowledge  of  how 
to  run  a  state,  that  his  great  crime  is 


pride  because  he  knows  all,  but  has 
no  feeling  for  his  knowledge. 

I  don't  want  to  belabor 
continued  reference  to  the  past,  but 
you  must  forgive  me  for  I  am 
totally  convinced  with  St.  Paul  that 
"whatsoever  things  were  written  in 
former  times,  were  written  for  our 
learning,  that  we,  through  patience 
and  consultation,  might  have 
hope." 

Sophocles  could  write  in  stark 
bitterness  about  a  period  in  his  own 
city-state's  history  which  had  lost 
feeling:  "Now  I  feel  all  we  who  live 
are  but  an  empty  show;  An  idle 
pageant  of  a  shadowy  dream." 
(Ajax)  came  to  an  awareness  that 
knowledge  without  feeling  only 
produced  a  harvest  of  desolation, 
desert,  and  death.  In  his  play, 
Antigone,  he  has  the  lack  of  feeling 
bring  total  defeat  to  Creon,  the 
King  of  Thebes,  who  stands  as  a 
symbol  of  the  state: 

CREON-  concern  for  his 
position,  own 
self-respect,  staying  in 
office— see  too  late  that 
knowledge  was  not 
enough,  and  he  cries 
out. 

CREON  -     Nothing    you    say    can 
touch  me  any  more. 
My  own  blind  heart  has 
brought  me 

From  darkness  to  final 
darkness. 

CREON  -  This  truth  is  hard  to 
bear.  Surely  a  god 
Has  crushed  me 
beneath  the  hugest 
weight  of  heaven. 
And  driven  me 
headlong  a  barbaric 
way 

To     trample     out     the 
thing  I  held  most  dear. 

The  pains  that  men  will 
take  to  come   to  pain! 

Whatever      my      hands 
have  touched  has  come 


to  nothing. 

Fate  has  brought  all  my 

pride    to   a   thought  of 

dust. 

CHORUS  -  There  is  no  happiness 
where  there  is  no 
wisdom; 

No  wisdom  but  in 
submission  to  the  gods. 
Big  words  are  always 
punished. 

And  proud  men  in  old 
age  learn  to  be  wise 
through  feeling  too 
late. 

All  that  Creon  had  possessed— his 
superior  knowledge  of  how  to  rule 
a  city,  all  the  pomp,  weight  and 
privilege  of  power— had,  as  he  cried 
in  his  own  words,  "come  to 
nothing"  because  "there  was  no 
wisdom."  For  knowledge  is  not 
wisdom  without  feeling. 

The  massive  defensive  walls  of 
Creon 's  city  still  stood  in  their 
foreboding  starkness.  But  they  were 
of  no  consequence  any  longer. 
They  had  nothing  to  defend,  for 
walls  do  not  defend  the  heart,  the 
essence,  the  feeling,  of  a  city  or  a 
nation. 

Sophocles  in  his  last  play, 
Oedipus  at  Colonus,  however, 
develops  the  opposite  theme.  In  it 
the  city-state  (nation)  deals  rightly 
and  justly  with  tempered  mercy, 
expends  its  energies  and  direction 
with  feelings  for  its  weak,  its 
impoverished,  its  luckless,  its  aged, 
rather  than  with  the  letter  of  the 
law  and  stronger  defensive  walls. 
This  city,  Sophocles  concludes,  will 
never  fall. 

The  long  perspective  of  history 
seems  to  bear  witness  to  the  fact 
that  when  the  deeds,  the 
existence— all  seem  to  add  up  to  a 
world  immune  to  feeling,  the  voice 
of  the  prophet  speaks  to  each  of  us 
and  says: 

"I  have  set  before  you  life  and 
death, 


the  blessing  and  the  curse;  _ 
therefore  choose  life, 
that  you  may  hve." 
And  to  live  is  to  "feel  in  these 
days,"  as  there  has  always  been  a 
remnant  to  feel  in  all  other  days. 
For  to  feel  is  to  turn  knowing  into 
wisdom— existence  into  essence. 
And  essence  is  that  which  is  real 
and  remains  after  the  immediate 
elements  of  existence  change. 
Essence  is  the  true  nature,  that 
quality  of  heart,  which  gives 
wisdom  to  the  ingredients  of  living. 
Essence  of  life  is  the  sense  of 
wonder— the  unsimg  music  to  which 
the  stars  still  dance  when  clouds  of 
despair  and  battle  pass,  and  the 
stars  come  back  into  view.  Essence 
is  seeing  the  statue  in  the  unhewn 
stone— the  picture  on  the  unpainted 
canvas— the  poem  on  the  blank 
page.  Feeling  that  makes  knowledge 
wisdom,  and  essence  that  makes 
existence  endurable,  is,  I  suppose, 
sort  of  like  character— what  we  are 
when  there  is  nobody  around—. 

Sometimes  it  is  not  very 
fashionable  to  deal  realistically  with 
feeling  and  essence.  And  whoever 
deals  realistically  is  not  very 
popular.  For  reality  demands  that 
one  see  not  only  the  towers  of  the 
city  shining  in  the  bright  day,  and 
the  glow  of  the  sunset  above  the 
city  walls.  It  demands  a  look  into 
the  dark  depths  of  pain  in  the  dust 
when  the  city  wall  has  crumbled,  to 
put  one's  ear  to  the  ground  and 
listen  to  the  agony  of  the  earth. 
And  to  reveal  that  agony  never 
makes  one  popular. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  poet  paints 
a  life  which  does  not  exist.  He 
rather  extracts  and  concentrates 
and  distills  hfe's  real  essence.  He 
stops  its  flight  toward  nothingness, 
condenses  its  volatile  fragrance, 
brings  together  its  scattered 
fragments  of  beauty  and  mystery, 
and  prolongs  its  more  refined  but 
vanishing  joys.  This  is  his  mission 


and  this  he  must  do.  The  best 
words  in  the  best  order  help  us  to 
feel  that  hfe  is  not  wholly  usurped 
by  cares  and  concerns  for  the 
deterioration  of  creation,  for 
mundane  subsistence  and  physical 
gratifications.  And  this  feeling 
admits  us  to  an  infinitely  enlarged 
world  whose  sentiments  and 
delights  make  us  worthy  of 
something  higher  than  that  which 
we  find  on  eaith. 

So  if  we  want  lovely  things  to 
grow  in  this  world,  we  use  the  best 
words  in  the  best  order  to  guard 
with  eternal  vigilance  those  two 
most  real  worlds:  the  world  of 
fantasy,  and  the  world  of  myth. 

For  in  the  world  of  fantasy 
children  find  those  lovely  things 
which  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
respond  to  this  imperfect  world 
with  a  native  dignity  and  grace,  at 
least  until  they  begin  to  imitate 
their  elders.  They  know  for  a  while 
that  good  has  a  purpose  and  that 
love  is  for  everybody,  and  is  always 
very  simple  and  very  beautiful.  And 
the  memory  of  these  can  be  their 
salvation  even  when  the 
unexplainable  mysteries  of  greed, 
and  hate,  and  prejudice,  and 
arrogance,  and  fear,  demand  that 
they  cease  their  childhood  play  and 
join  rehearsal  for  a  part  in  the 
tragicomedy  of  the  human 
condition. 

And  we  must  guard  the  world  of 
myth,  which  keeps  the  great 
questions  of  the  mysteries  within 
and  around  us  alive,  not  only  for 
the  children  but  for  ourselves  also, 
lest  we  become  convinced  that  the 
salvation  of  mankind  depends  upon 
the  universal  acceptance  of  our 
opinions.  For  opinions  change,  the 
dogma  of  today  becomes  the  joke 
of  tomorrow,  and  m£irtyred  souls 
by  the  thousands  testify  from  every 
page  of  history  that  whoever  is  too 
sure  of  life's  verities  is  at  heart  an 
inquisitor  and  a  menace  to  society. 


The  numerous  Torquemadas  and 
Himmlers  who  have  wrought  such 
fearful  havoc  in  the  world  are  those 
who  think  they  have  found  the 
answers  and  the  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  the  world.  The 
problems  posed  by  myths.  But  the 
world  of  myth  is  real  and 
permanent  because  it  deals  "with 
the  greatest  of  all  problems,"  says 
Gilbert  Highet,  "the  problems 
\diich  do  not  change,  because  men 
and  women  do  not  change." 

Myth  teaches  us  that  life  is  not  a 
divine  tragedy  but  a  secular  one. 
Man  suffers  from  his  own 
infatuated  arrogance  and  pride  and 
is  put  upon  by  the  very  gods  he  has 
created  for  himself.  For  relying 
upon  his  own  fragile  plans  man  falls 
victim  to  chance,  then  curses  the 
divine.  This  is  one  of  the  great 
truths  pointed  out  over  and  over 
again  in  myth.  Myth  teaches  us  that 
the  human  soul,  in  search  of  either 
certainty  or  happiness  finds  that  it 
is  dealing  with  a  very  thrifty  deity, 
that  fairest  promises  are  not 
fulfilled;  that  golden  opportunities 
are  often  hidden. 

"Myths  deal  with  love;  with  war; 
with  sin;  with  tyranny;  with 
courage;  with  fate— and  all  in  some 
way  or  other  deal  with  the  relation 
of  man  to  those  divine  powers" 
which  according  to  Lucretius  in  his 
great  poem  On  The  Nature  of 
Things  "created  the  world  with 
such  perfection  as  to  fulfill  all  the 
needs  of  Man." 

Sometimes  we  are  ashamed  to  be 
realistic.  Sometimes  simplicity 
embarrasses  us  and  at  the  same  time 
frightens  us.  We  are  afraid  to  accept 
"poetry  as  life,"  "imagination  as 
reality"  and  "a  violence  from 
within  that  protects  us  from  a 
violence  without."  We  are  afraid  to 
be  of  earth  because  false  values  and 
customized  fantasies  of  crude  and 
mechanical  imaginations  have  been 
foisted  upon  us  as  "the  in  thing."  It 


is  so  tragically  unrealistic  when  we 
are  afraid  to  be  simple  enough  to  be 
compassionate.  Sometimes  we  cire 
afraid  that  the  critics  will  laugh,  or 
that  we  will  teach  a  lesson,  or  bend 
our  reader's  psyche  with  a  moral— if 
we  use  our  memories  with 
uncorrupted  simplicity  and 
honesty.  When  our  memories 
become  corroded  by  fear  and 
pretense— and  we  write  what  we 
think  our  readers  would  like  to 
know  soothingly— like  Absorbine 
Jr.  or  some  all-purpose  salve  for  the 
soul— we  deal  only  with  knowing. 
To  know  is  for  today,  but  to  feel  is 
forever.  For  knowledge  without 
feeling  is  not  wisdom.  The  flaw  in 
the  heart  of  a  man  or  a  civilization 
is  to  know  and  not  to  feel.  And  this 
flaw  brings  both  to  ruin,  for 
knowledge  wdthout  feeling  breeds 
all  the  misunderstandings, 
irresponsibility,  and  indifference 
that  clutters  up  the  heart  of  man 
and  his  world. 

There  is  violence  in  the  world, 
but  there  is  beauty.  There  is 
desolation,  but  there  are  dreams. 
There  is  blindness  in  daik  alleys, 
but  there  are  visions  opening  on 
wide  horizons.  There  is  the  present 
of  which  we  can  be  robbed,  but 
there  are  memories  of  the  past  and 
dreams  of  the  future  of  which  we 
cannot  be  robbed.  There  is 
sordidness  and  there  are  barbarities, 
but  there  is  still  reverence,  loyalty, 
and  nobility.  There  is  greed  and 
arrogance,  but  there  is  sacrifice  and 
humility.  All  are  real  and  can  be 
pictured  realistically  by  putting  the 
best  words  in  the  best  order.  All  are 
a  part  of  the  human  condition,  of 
which,  with  Euripides,  we  must  say 
"had  God  not  turned  us  in  his  hand 
and  cast  to  earth  our  greatness,  we 
would  have  passed  away  giving 
nothing  to  men." 

And  always  there  remains  the 
wisdom  of  the  poet  and  the 
prophet  that:  "About  the  river  of 


human  life  there  is  a  wintry  wind, 
though  a  heavenly  sunshine."  And 
always  there  remains  the  testimony 
of  the  night  sky  and  the  dark  pages 
of  history— testifying  of  both  stars 
and  men  that  they  shine  more 
brightly  when  it  is  darkest. 

Is  this  all  we  have?  That  is  all  we 
have!  We  ask  many  questions.  We 
get  few  answers  and  they  are  not 
complete.  We  have  to  live  with 
partial  answers.  Each  life  is  only  a 
partial  life.  Each  story  is  only  a 
partial  story.  Each  generation  is 
only  a  partial  generation.  Each 
nation  is  only  a  partial  nation.  A 
life  and  a  generation  and  a  nation 
are  only  partial  answers,  but  their 
existence  and  future  is  brightened 
by  the  golden  ingredient,  feeling. 

Our  world  will  continue  to  live 
on  partial  answers. 

Can  we  live  like  that?  Yes,  we 
can.  Men  have  always  lived  hke 
that.  Our  tomorrow  was  never 
secure.  Our  hope  was  never 
certified.  Our  faith  was  .never 
guaranteed. 

Will  it  be  so  tomorrow?  I  don't 
know.  There  is  still  only  the  partial 
answer.  But  I  know  what  we  have 
to  do.  We  have  to  rear  our  children 
for  righteousness  and  for  the  truth. 
We  have  to  teach  them  the  books, 
keep  alive  for  them  the  music.  We 
have  to  keep  safe  the  pictures  and 
the  statues  and  the  poems.  We  have 
to  give  them  homes  with  love  in 
them.  We  have  to  help  them  speak 
honestly,  do  justly,  work  humbly. 
We  have  to  teach  them  that  men  are 
their  brothers  and  not  their 
enemies.  We  have  to  teach  them 
that  their  lives  have  meaning,  that 
they  are  people,  not  numbers.  We 
have  to  give  them  as  decent  a 
tomorrow  as  we  can,  even  as  we 
struggle  to  lift  our  own  today  out 
of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  and  place  it  upon  the 
mountain    tops,   whence   our  help 


comes  to  a  new  noblisse  oblige.  We 
can  keep  Eilive  the  directions  of  the 
sacred  ways  which  are  the  paths  we 
were  blessed  by  for  having  walked 
in  this  great  place. 

Either  life  on  earth  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  building  of 
character,  which  is  being  about  the 
development  of  the  great  work  of 
art  which  is  our  lives,  or  it  is  utterly 
meaningless.  Either  a  school 
contributes  to  this  end  or  it  has  no 
reason  for  existence.  And  if  a 
school  reaches  yet  beyond  this  and 
maps  out  for  the  character  it  has 
helped  develop,  a  dedication,  a 
noblisse  oblige,  for  one's  fellow 
travellers  along  the  pathways  of  the 
world,  that  school  has  an  added 
reason,  a  sacred  one,  for  its 
existence.  From  a  perspective  of  33 
years  I  view  Hampden-Sydney  as 
having  this  added,  sacred  reason  for 
its  existence. 
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College  Receives  Bicentennial  Flag 


Dr.  Shelton  H.  Short,  III, 
(far  right)  Patrick  Henry 
Researcher  in  residence  at 
Hampden-Sydney,  presents 
the  new  college  flag  to 
President  W.  Taylor  Reveley. 
Dr.  Short,  a  1948  graduate  of 
Hampden-Sydney,  designed 
and  gave  the  new  standard  to 
the  College. 

Dr.  Short,  a  native  of 
Me  c  kle  nburg  County, 
dedicated  the  flag  in  a  speech 
at  the  college  on  October  14, 
1972.  His  address  is  reprinted 
here  in  its  entirety. 


Dr.  Reveley!  —  Members  of  the  Faculty  and  Adminis- 
tration! Honored  guests!  Students!  More  important- 
Ladies!  Ladies  (and  in  these  modem  days  and  times 
at  Hampden-Sydney)  —  Gentlemen!  Welcome  too! 

Welcome  to  this  occasion!  This  historic  educational 
institution  begins  a  part  of  the  observance  of  its  Bi- 
centennial '76  celebration  with  the  formal  dedication 
of  the  College  Flag  today,  14  October  1972,  11  a.m. 
in  our  Dr.  Frank  Stoddard  Johns  Auditorium  on  "Via 
Sacra". 

My  purpose  here  this  morning  is  to  relate  some  of 
the  Flag's  design  which  we  submit  to  you.  But  let  me 
first  point  out  that  the  Celtic  Cross  which  stands 
above  the  College  Flag  was  the  craftmanship  and 
genius  of  another  Hampden-Sydney  College  graduate, 
the  Director  of  Alumni  and  Placement  of  the  College, 
Joseph  Triplett  Trotter.  Joe  Trotter  was  ably  assisted 
in  his  work  on  the  Celtic  Cross  by  another  Adminis- 
trator of  the  College,  B.  Louis  Briel,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of 
the  College  and  a  former  Latin  instructor  here.  Appre- 
ciation is  certainly  extended  to  the  President  of  the 
College,  Dr.  W.  Taylor  Reveley;  to  Dr.  Graves  Haydon 
Thompson,  Blair  Professor  of  Latin  and  Clerk  of  the 
Faculty;  and  to  Mrs.  Thompson— without  whose  con- 


stant cooperation  and  inspiration  this  job  would  have 
been  far  more  difficult. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen— Hampden-Sydney  was  the 
only  college  in  America— and  indeed  perhaps  in  the 
whole  world— which  was  founded  in  the  year  of  our 
Nation's  Birth,  1776!  It  was  founded  more  than  six 
months  before  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde-. 
pendence.  The  Freshman  Class  entering  in  this  year  of 
1972  is  known  as  the  Bi-Centennial  one— "the  Class  of 
'76"— as  these  young  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  are 
expected  indeed  to  graduate  in  the  year  1976! 

For  this  reason— we  claim  for  Hampden-Sydney 
College— A  first  by  Hampden-Sydney— in  all  America! 
Another  first  by  Virginians!  And  one  in  which  all 
Americans  can  be  justly  proud! 

Namely:  today— we  sponsoi^-the  first  official  colle- 
giate ceremony  in  our  entire  Nation  which  honors  and 
commemorates  the  "Spirit  of  '76"  which  observes 
the  celebration  of  the  200th  year  of  our  country's 
birth— vwth  this— the  dedication  of  the  Hampden- 
Sydney  Flag. 

The  Flag  which  was  designed  four  years  ago  in  our 
Mother  Land  of  Great  Britain  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland; 
then  three  years  later  granted  formal  recognition  with 


its  adoption  by  college  officials  in  early  1971;  and 
subsequently  approved  unanimously  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  on  22  October  1971,  includes  replicas  of 
four  of  the  Flags  Hampden-Sydney  College  has  offi- 
cially flown  over  its  campus. 

One.  In  a  top  position  is  our  First  Flag— the  Flag  of 
Great  Britain.  Not  the  one  Britain  flies  today,  but  the 
one  the  British- Virginian-Colonials  flew  before  4  July 
1776!  This  College  was  a  part  of  the  Royal  Colony  of 
Virginia  and  those  on  this  campus  were  Royal  Colo- 
nists under  the  rule  of  King  George  of  England  and 
his  Consort,  Queen  Charlotte,  bom  Princess  Charlotte 
Sophia  in  Mecklenburg— Strelitz,  Germany. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen!  We— we  who  are  here  today 
are  at  one  of  only  ten  colleges  in  this  country  which 
officially  flew  the  British  Flag  in  colonial  days  and 
this  speaker  points  with  pride  to  this  fact! 

Two.  In  another  leading  position— is  the  American 
Flag— designed  in  Philadelphia  by  that  patriotic  Lady 
of  our  Land,  Betsy  Ross!  Again— Hampden-Sydney  is 
one  of  only  ten  colleges  who  officially  flew  this  Flag 
during  the  Revolution.  The  Flag  of  13  stars  and  13 
bars!  This  is  the  American  Flag  to  which  we  are  most 
closely  associated  historically.  For  this  reason  we 
choose  to  use  our  country's  original  Betsy  Ross  Flag. 

The  present  American  Flag  of  50  stars  shall  fly  on 
our  stsiffs  above  the  College  Flag.  This  we  can  view  as 
we  leave  this  ceremony  this  morning  on  the  Flag 
poles  in  front  of  the  Administration  Building  and  on 
the  one  by  Hundley  Stadium  on  the  Athletic  Field  of 
battle.  The  14th  day  of  October  1972  being  the  first 
celebration  of  such  an  occasion  in  the  history  of 
Hampden-Sydney  College. 

Three  and  Four.  Our  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
Flag  flies  respectfully  beneath  the  1776  British  one 
and  our  Confederate  States  of  America's— pride  and 
passion— "Stars  and  Bars"  modestly  beneath  "Old 
Glory". 

Virginia's  Flag  does  surely  pay  tribute  and  incor- 
porates the  practice  in  view  as  well  as  theory  through 
discussion  of  Ladies  for  Liberty— Ladies  of  Liberty- 
Long  before  there  began  a  "womans  hb  movement". 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  terms  Hampden- 
Sydney  Ladies  of  Liberty  and  the  latter  phrase.  In 
our  beloved  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  Flag,  our 
cherished  standard  of  Blue  and  White,  A  Lady  of  Lib- 
erty and  Justice  stands  triumphantly  over  a  defeated 
tyrant,  and  the  inscription— "Sic  Semper  Tyrannis!" 
(Thus  be  it  always  to  tyrants)  is  officially  inscribed  in 
the  theme  of  the  Hampden-Sydney  College  Flag. 

So  with  this  addition  as  well  as  Betsy  Ross's  Phila- 
delphia design.  Ladies  of  our  AmericEin  Liberty,  from 
the  nation's  inception  to  the  era  of  today  are  hereby 


commemorated  in  the  highest  place  of  honor  and 
esteem  of  Hampden-Sydney  Gentlemen— past,  future 
and  present!  Now  and  this  morning!! 

In  the  center  of  the  Flag  is  the  seal  of  Hampden- 
Sydney  College  representing  the  spirit  of  John 
Hampden  and  Algernon  Sydney,  British  Libertarians 
for  whom  the  College  was  named. 

Last  and  not  least  (not  the  least  bit  least)  in  the 
eyes  and  thoughts  of  many  of  us  here  today,  we 
honour  the  Flag  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America— the  Flag  of  the  Confederacy— "The  Stars 
and  Bars".  The  "Bonnie  Blue"  Flag  was  flown  indeed 
in  an  official  capacity  and  in  a  manner  conducted 
with  dignity  and  determination  for  between  four  and 
five  years  on  these  our  Sacred  grounds. 

Hampden-Sydney  College  furnished  many  soldiers 
who  fought  on  the  battlefields  of  this  horrible  "War 
Between  the  States"  which  almost  tore  our  nation 
apart.  Some  fought  in  Blue,  but  more  (by  far)  in 
Gray— and  many  in  Crimson  before  Lee's  men  so 
honourably  laid  down  their  arms  over  a  hundred  years 
ago  at  nearby  Appomattox  Court  House. 

The  background  of  the  Flag  is  White.  It  means 
peace  and  friendship  through  purity  in  association  of 
Christian  ideals  within  a  democratic  society. 

We  of  Hampden-Sydney  Love  our  "Wee  Glen",  the 
Scottish  Broom  and  the  Virginia  Dogwood  which 
blossom  on  our  Prince  Edward  County  green  hill  or 
two  in  Southside  Virginia.  —And  we  extend  the  Love 
of  our  Spirit,  the  warmth  of  our  Heart,  the  com- 
petitiveness of  our  Bodies,  and  the  cooperation  of  our 
minds  to  those  of  you  all  who  have  honoured  us  here 
as  our  guests  today. 

This  speaker  (from  Mecklenburg  county,  Virginia), 
the  designer  of  this  Flag  for  the  College  is  honoured 
at  this  time  to  present  to  the  President  of  the  College, 
Dr.  W.  Taylor  Reveley  this  standard  for  Hampden- 
Sydney  College. 

A  COLLEGIATE  FIRST  OFFICIAL  CEREMONY 
IN  OUR  COUNTRY  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  "SPIRIT 
OF  '76"  IN  THE  NATIONWIDE  BI-CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION! 


All  HaU  Alma  Mater! 


Hampden-Sydney  College! 


1776-1976! 


Dr.  Shelton  H.  Short,  III 
Ph.D.,  Edinburgh  University,  Scotland 
Patrick  Henry  Researcher  in  Residence 
Hampden-Sydney  College,  Virginia 

(written     on     the     11th     of     October,     1972     at 
Hampden-Sydney  College) 
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The  following  book  reviews  were  prepared  by 
Dr.  D.  Maurice  Allan,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Philosophy  and  Psychology  at  Hamp den-Sydney 
College. 

Dr.  Allan  received  his  B.A.  and  M.A.  from 
Hampden-Sydney  in  1916,  his  A.M.  from  Harvard 
in  1922,  and  his  Ph.D.  from  Harvard  in  1926. 

Dr.  Allan  has  been  with  the  College  since  1920 
and  was  named  Professor  Emeritus  in  1 968. 


THE  NATURE  AND  SCOPE  OF  PSYCHOLOGY, 
Second  Edition.  By  Richard  H.  Henneman,  professor 
of  psychology,  University  of  Virginia.  Wm.  C.  Brown 
Publishers,  1973.  A  self -selection  text. 

This  preserves  the  lucidity  and  conciseness  of  the 
first  edition  but  is  enriched  with  charts  and  records 
showing  the  startling  changes  of  the  last  ten  years. 
The  author  gives  due  emphasis  to  the  emergence  of 
Humanistic  psychology  as  a  strong  protest  against  the 
increasing  mechanization  and  depersonalization  of 
the  human  person  not  only  by  technology  but  by  the 
behavioral  theorists  like  Skinner  and  other  analytical 
schools.  Carl  Rogers,  Abraham  Maslow  and  Rollo 
May  are  leading  spokesman  of  Humanism.  Dr. 
Henneman  is  sympathetic  with  the  aim  of  this  school 
to  safeguard  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  man,  but  he 
is  doubtful  of  the  validity  of  their  intuitive  methods. 
He  notes  that  the  wave  of  psychology  majors  in  our 
colleges  in  their  demeind  for  "relevance"  tend  to  be 
impatient  of  the  slower  but  surer  methods  of 
investigation.  At  the  same  time  he  clearly 
demonstrates  that  legitimate  philosophical,  religious, 
political,  medical  and  child-care  concerns  have  forced 
psychologists  to  broaden  their  methods  and  theories 
far  beyond  those  congenial  to  the  natural  sciences. 
Thus  only  11%  of  the  National  Roster  are 
experimental  and  physiological  psychologists  whereas 
70%  are  engaged  in  counseling,  clinical  care,  school 
psychology  and  personality  in  community  inquiry. 
The  dilemma  that  faces  the  profession  in  the  70's  is 
how  to  keep  scientific  objectivity  while  accepting  the 
relevance  of  all  these  pressing  human  concerns. 

In  concisely  expounding  the  schools  and  great 
pioneers  of  psychology,  Dr.  Henneman  shows  unusual 
understanding  of  the  philosophical  schools  (rational, 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


empirical  and  existentialist)  that  still  influence  the 
various  schools,  notably  Behaviorist  and  Gestalt 
theorists.  Descartes'  celebrated  dualism  of  mind  and 
body  is  still  unresolved  in  psychology,  we  are  told. 
But  that  Descartes  "denied  mind  to  animals,  regarded 
them  as  intricate  machines"  requires  this 
qualification.  Animals  have  sensations  and  feelings 
but  do  not  have  reason  or  will  to  guide  them; 
moreover  in  man  the  interaction  of  mind  and  body  is 
factual,  not  to  be  explained  by  theory. 

For  any  college  student  of  either  sex  weighing  a 
career  in  psychology  (and  Dr.  Henneman  points  to 
some  differences  between  men  and  women  in  this 
field),  this  little  book  is  unsurpassed  for  objectivity, 
balance  and  richness  of  insight. 


HADASSAH:  Esther  the  Orphan  Queen.  By 
William  Howard  Armstrong.  Illustrated  by  Barbara 
Byfield.  Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc.,  Garden  City, 
New  York.  75  pp.  $3.95. 

In  his  ninth  book  William  Armstrong  has  movingly 
retold  the  Biblical  story  of  Esther  the  Jewish  maiden 
who  became  Queen  to  Xerxes,  King  of  Persia,  and 
who  by  her  beauty,  courage  and  faith  saved  the 
Jewish  people  from  extermination.  Carefully 
researched  for  historic  detail  and  ethnic  background 
and  woven  into  a  rich  Oriental  tapestry  with  the  aid 
of  Barbara  Byfield's  exquisite  illustrations,  this 
slender  volume  carries  us  back  to  the  stirring  events 
that  are  memorialized  in  the  Feast  of  Purim.  We 
glimpse  in  these  glowing  pages  the  tragic  history  of  a 
people  who  have  suffered  recurring  cruelties  down 
through  the  centuries.  Though  written  for  teenagers, 
the  author's  measured,  yet  suspenseful  narrative  may 
well  appeal  to  all  ages. 
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A  Tradition  Older  Than  The  Nation 


The  Hampden-Sydney  Museum 


In  a  quiet  comer  room  of  Bagby  Hall,  there  is  a 
collection  of  items  and  memorabilia  which  has  begun 
to  establish  a  tangible  history  for  Hampden-Sydney, 
both  for  the  College's  Bi-Centennial  observance  and 
its  future  generations.  The  room  is  known  as  the 
College  Museum,  and  its  increasing  number  of 
acquisitions,  along  with  the  help  of  the  Museum's 
curator  and  founder,  Mrs.  P.  T.  Atkinson,  provide  an 
interesting  look  into  the  annals  of  the  College. 

The  exhibits  found  their  present  home  in  1969 
when  Hampden-Sydney  opened  its  new  Science 
Center.  A  long  and  narrow  room  that  had  been  a 
storage  area  in  the  old  science  building  became  the 
museum.  While  the  first- time  visitor  may  be  a  little 
dismayed  about  having  to  come  through  a  classroom 
to  get  to  the  museum,  this  inconvenience  is  rapidly 
overshadowed  by  the  impressiveness  of  the  items  on 
display. 

One  item  of  particular  note  is  one  of  the  first 
books  used  as  a  text  by  Hampden-Sydney  on  January 
1,  1776,  entitled  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL 
GRAMMAR.  Printed  in  London  in  1769,  the  fourth 


edition  of  the  text  was  edited  by  Benjamin  Martin 
who  stated  at  the  conclusion  of  the  preface  that  "I 
shall  add  no  more,  but  this  Book  is  designed  for  the 
Instruction  and  Entertainment  of  the  Youth  of  both 
Sexes:  And  that  it  may  so  delight  and  pursue  true 
Knowledge  to  a  greatest  Perfection..." 

The  book,  one  of  two  copies  in  the  Eggleston 
Library,  was  donated  by  the  College's  Librarian,  Mr. 
Paul  Grier. 

Though  the  museum  has  been  open  only  four 
years,  it  actually  began  some  time  ago  when  a  friend, 
Mrs.  George  Sloan  Arnold,  of  Romney,  W.  Va.,  gave 
Mrs.  Atkinson  a  fraternity  pin  that  had  belonged  to 
Mrs.  Arnold's  father,  Henry  Bell  Gilkeson,  an  1872 
Hampden-Sydney  graduate. 

"Mrs.  Arnold  had  no  descendants,"  Mrs.  Atkinson 
recalled,  "and,  since  we  are  such  close  friends,  she 
gave  it  to  me.  For  a  number  of  years,  I  kept  the  pin  in 
my  jewelry  box.  From  time  to  time,  I  used  to  take  it 
out,  look  at  it,  and  wonder  what  to  do  with  it." 

Following  the  death  of  her  husband,  a  1907 
Hampden-Sydney    graduate    and    treasurer    of    the 
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Guests  to  the  Museum  observe  the   "First  Ladies"  doll 
collection,  one  of  over  300  exhibits  on  display. 


College  for  forty  years,  Mrs.  Atkinson  felt  that  the 
pin  and  other  mementoes  of  the  College's  past  should 
be  preserved  for  the  future.  In  April,  1969,  the 
museum  was  officially  opened. 

The  museum  now  has  well  over  300  articles  on 
display,  and  among  the  acquisitions  is  a  1684  printed 
account  of  the  arraignment,  trial  and  condemnation 
of  Algernon  Sydney  for  high  treason.  Sydney  and 
John  Hampden,  English  martyrs  for  religious  and 
pohtical  freedoms,  are  the  men  for  whom  the  College 
is  named. 

Eggleston  Library  contributed  the  flags  used  by  the 
Navy  V-12  Unit  stationed  at  the  College  during  World 
War  II  along  with  the  Navy  yearbooks  for  those  years, 
as  well  as  a  book  of  the  forwarding  addresses  of  the 
Navy  students  who  studied  here. 

The  College  loaned  several  portraits,  and  the 
Union-Philanthropic  Literary  Society  loaned  its 
historic  chairs  along  with  a  portrait  of  Archibald 
Alexander,  fourth  president  of  the  College 
(1797-1806). 

Among  the  more  unique  items  on  display  is  the 
museum's  "First  Ladies"  doll  collection.  These  dolls, 
34  in  all,  represent  the  wives  of  the  U.  S.  Presidents. 
They  were  designed,  dressed,  and  loaned  to  the 
museimi  by  the  late  Mrs.  C.  Wallace  Wiseman,  of 
Staunton,  Va.  A  surviving  nephew  consented  to  leave 
the  dolls  on  display  through  the  Bicentennial.  Most  of 
the  "First  Ladies"  are  in  their  inaugural  gowns. 

In  addition,  the  museum  contains  other  portraits, 
pictures,  books,  documents,  and  pieces  of  furniture. 
There    is,    for    example,    the    original    handwTritten 


manuscript  of  a  Master's  degree  address  delivered  at 
the  College  in  1897;  an  altar  table  which  stood  in 
French's  Church  south  of  Farmville  that  antedates 
the  American  Revolution  (1757),  and  a  brass 
candlestick  from  "Slate  Hill",  the  home  of  Nathaniel 
Venable,  where  the  College's  founding  fathers  met  in 
1775. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  museum  is  the  preservation  of 
the  College's  history  and  records  of  achievements  of 
its  alumni,  which  include  a  President,  11  U.  S. 
senators,  and  11  state  governors. 

There  are  no  funds  for  the  purchase  of  historical 
articles.  All  of  the  over  three  hundred  portraits  and 
items  on  display  have  been  given  or  loaned  by 
interested  individuals  of  orgemizations.  The  Museum 
Committee  will  gratefully  accept  items  of  historical 
significance  relating  to  Hampden-Sydney,  her  alumni 
and  faculty,  as  well  as  items  which  serve  to  recreate  a 
historical  period. 

While  housing  for  the  museum  is  supplied  by  the 
College,  expenditures  for  the  repair,  display,  and 
maintenance  of  Museum  property  is  not  part  of  the 
College's  annual  budget  and  must  come  from 
contributions  to  the  Hampden-Sydney  Annual  Fund 
designated  for  the  Museum . 

Further  information  about  the  museum  may  be 
obtained  by  writing: 

Curator 

Museum  of  Hampden-Sydney  College 

Hampden-Sydney,  Virginia  23943 
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Alumni  Executive  Committee  Meets 


New  Officers,  Members  are  Nominated 


A  slate  of  officers  and  four  new  members  of  the 
Hampden-Sydney  Alumni  Association  Executive 
Committee  were  nominated  for  election  during  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  committee  and  Alumni 
Chapter  Presidents  on  April  9. 

Proposed  officers  who  will  be  voted  on  during  the 
annual  Homecoming  Meeting  in  September  are 
Richard  C.  Edmunds,  Jr.,  '53,  president,  Richmond, 
Charles  M.  Guthridge,  '68,  vice  president,  Richmond, 
and  Charles  H.  Robertson,  '31,  secretary.  Center 
Cross. 

Nominated  to  serve  as  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  from  January,  1974  to  January,  1977  are 
George  Bird,  '57,  Richmond,  James  Boyd,  '58, 
Richmond,  Dennis  Dills,  '63,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and 
David  Laird,  Jr.,  '62,  Richmond. 

Twenty-two  members  of  the  Committee  attended 


the  meeting  and  received  reports  and  comments  from 
members  of  the  College's  administrative  staff. 

Items  of  business  discussed  by  the  committee 
included  a  report  by  Bill  Gardner  on  the  committee 
study  of  Group  Insurance  to  alumni.  The  committee 
stated  that  the  benefits  to  the  College  were  minimal 
and  the  matter  was  not  approved. 

Dr.  Frank  Simes,  Academic  Dean  of  the  College, 
stated  that  more  elective  courses  concerning  social 
problems  will  be  offered  in  the  future.  He  also 
announced  that  a  four  or  five  week  summer  session  is 
planned  for  next  year.  The  1973-74  academic  year 
will  begin  on  August  25th,  1973,  and  the  second 
semester  will  begin  Januciry  9th,  1974,  and  end  on 
May  12th.  The  mini-semester  will  be  held  from  May 
15 -June  15,  1974. 


Alumni  Selected  to  Who's  Who 


James  Taylor  Williams,  judge.  He 
graduated  from  Hampden-Sydney 
with  the  A.B.  degree  in  1937  and 
received  the  L.L.B.  degree  from 
Washington  and  Lee  University  in 
1953.  He  married  Eleanor  Kathleen 
Nuckols  on  June  11,  1942  and  they 
have  one  daughter:  Kathleen 
Eleanor.  Before  practicing  law,  he 
was  a  teacher  at  the  Fram-Life 
School,  at  Cumberland  High  School 
and  at  Fishburne  Military  School. 

Admitted  to  the  Virginia  Bar  in 
1953,  he  practiced  law  in 
Cumberland,  Virginia,  was 
Commonwealth  Attorney  for 
Cumberland  County  and  since  1957 
has  been  judge  of  Cumberland 
County  courts. 

In  1963  Judge  Williams  became 
president  of  the  Cumberland 
County  Industrial  Development 
Corporation  and  in  1968  chairman 
of  the  Cumberland  Court  House 
Restoration     Commission.     He     is 


past-president  of  the  5th  judicial 
circuit  Bar  Association.  He  served 
as  2nd  heutenant  in  the  AUS, 
USAAF  1941-1946.  He  has  held 
various  offices  in  the  Democractic 
Party  in  Virginia.  He  is  a 
Presbyterian  and  a  member  of  Chi 
Phi  Social  Fraternity. 

During  his  college  days  Judge 
Williams  was  a  member  of  the  Tiger 
staff,  the  Glee  Club,  the  German 
Club  and  was  active  in  the  Rifle 
Club. 

Frank     Stoddert     Blanton,    Jr., 

physician.  He  received  the  B.S. 
degree  from  Hampden-Sydney 
summa  cum  laude  in  1948,  the 
M.D.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Virginia  in  1952  and  the  M.S. 
degree  in  1957.  He  married  Sarah 
Kendall  Hutton  on  July  13,  1957 
and  they  have  three  children: 
Robert  Hamilton,  Elizabeth  Rives 
and  Sarah  Richardson.  Since  1960 
he        has       practiced       medicine 


specializing  in  surgery  in  Bristol, 
Virginia  and  is  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Bristol  Memorial 
Hospital.  He.  served  in  the  USNR 
1953-55. 

Dr.  Blanton  is  a  diplomat  of  the 
American  Board  of  Surgery,  a 
Fellow  of  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons,  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Cincinnati,  the  A.M.A.  and  the 
Southern  Medical  Association. 

During  his  student  years  here  Dr. 
Blanton  was  president  of  the 
Panhellenic  Council,  business 
manager  of  the  Tiger,  treasurer  of 
the  Student  Publication  Board, 
member  of  the  Student 
Coordinating  Committee,  the 
Student  Council,  the  Freshman 
Football  Team,  the  Jongleurs  and 
was  vice-president  of  Kappa  Sigma 
and  president  of  Alpha  Psi  Omega. 
He  was  in  Who's  Who  in  American 
Colleges  and  Universities  and  was  a 
member  of  the  William  H.  Whiting, 
Jr.  Scholarship  Society. 
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THE  CLASS  OF  1973 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 
Paul  Steven  Abels 
Thomas  Tunstall  Adams,  III 
William  Smith  Adkins 
Richard  David  Anke 
Charles  Francis  Archer,  Jr. 
Columbus  Woodson  Baker,  HI 
Lindsay  Robertson  Barnes,  Jr. 
William  Cooper  Bascom,  Jr. 
William  Scott  Bergland 
John  Allen  Beverly,  Jr. 
George  Paschal  Blackburn,  III 
Wesley  Reid  Bobbitt  magna  cum  laude 

Thompson  Crockett  Bowen,  III 
Charles  James  Gatewood  Brown 
Robert  Mason  Brown,  Jr. 
Frank  Charles  Burnette 
Stephen  Gaines  Campbell 
Richard  Lynn  Carr 


Melvin  Lee  Castle 
John  Barrett  Chappell 
James  Craig  Cherry 
David  AUen  Clark 
David  Inge  Clay 
Don  Rodney  Cochran 
Philip  Cutchin  Coulter 
Wayne  Howard  Davis 
Wayne  Trevey  Deacon 
Stuart  Holland  Deal 
Richard  Byrd  Donaldson,  Jr. 
Daniel  Andrew  Donohue 
Stuart  Clifton  Downs 
Bryan  Douglas  Eads 
Bob  Mann  Farmer 
Robert  Newell  Fricke,  Jr. 
John  Ecard  Genet 
Charles  Edward  Green,  Jr. 
Brian  Collins  Grogan 
John  Dennett  Guthrie,  Jr. 
Thomas  Richmond  Halkett 
George  Feagin  Hamner,  Jr. 
Stuart  Cook  Handlan 
Howard  Gay  Harrell 
John  Scott  Harris 
Michael  Stephen  Head 
Michael  Wesley  Homer 
Dempsey  Delbcrt  Horton,  Jr. 
Michael  Roy  Hott 
William  Bryan  Houck,  Jr. 
Edward  Crawley  Irby,  Jr. 
Charles  Michael  Johnson 
Thomas  Trinkle  Johnson 
Richard  Matthew  Katella 
William  Hardee  Kavanaugh 
Herbert  Valentine  Kelly,  Jr. 
Claude  WUliam  KUby,  Jr. 
Sidney  Harold  Kiistein 
John  Woodson  Kline 
Michael  Glen  Leidy 
William  Wardwell  Lewis 
Paul  Allen  Lindsey 
Robert  Mann  Lissenden 
Brockton  Arthur  Livick 
Ralph  Clinton  Lukhard 
Owen  Hurst  Malcolm,  Jr. 
William  Peyton  Meirshall 
David  Alexander  Martin 
Edwin  Sidney  Martin,  Jr. 
Walter  Clayton  Martz,  11 
Curtis  Mercer  Miller 
Michael  Paul  Miller 
Michael  Kent  Minter 
Bernard  Christopher  Moring,  HI 
Claude  Cammack  Morton 
William  Michael  Moss 
Gary  Boyd  O'Connell 
Sven  Willy  Olsen 
Craig  Peters  Osth 
William  Baird  Parker 


cum  laude 


cujn  laude 


cum  laude 


magna  cum  laude 


Baldwin,  Maryland 

Richmond,  Virginia 

Circleville,  Ohio 

Hawley,  Pennsylvania 

Norfolk,  Virginia 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Charlottesville,  Virginia 

Charlottesville,  Virginia 

Harwinton,  Connecticut 

Fredericksburg,  Virginia 

Springfield,  Virginia 

Charlottesville,  Virginia 

Tazewell,  Virginia 

Richmond,  Virginia 

Roanoke,  Virginia 

Lynchburg,  Virginia 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Frederick,  Maryland 

Dinwiddle,  Virginia 

Chapel  HUl,  North  Carolina 

Charlottesville,  Virginia 

Blackstone,  Virginia 

Newport  News,  Virginia 

Roanoke,  Virginia 

Harrisonburg,  Virginia 

Lynchburg,  Virginia 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Danville,  Virginia 

Accokeek,  Maryland 

Vienna,  Virginia 

Charleston,  West  Virginia 

Newnan,  Georgia 

Richmond,  Virginia 

Natural  Bridge,  Virginia 

Tazewell,  Virginia 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Round  Hill,  Virginia 

Bangor,  Maine 

Vero  Beach,  Florida 

Parkersburg,  West  Virginia 

Emporia,  Virginia 

West  Point,  Virginia 

Chesapeake,  Virginia 

New  Bern,  North  Carolina 

Whaleyville,  Virginia 

Mechanicsville,  Virginia 

Roeinoke,  Virginia 

Kenbridge,  Virginia 

Roanoke,  Virginia 

Wytheville,  Virginia 

Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania 

Bradenton,  Florida 

Newport  News,  Virginia 

Chester,  Virginia 

Lynchburg,  Virginia 

Richmond,  Virginia 

Norfolk,  Virginia 

Halifax,  Virginia 

Frederick,  Maryland 

Richmond,  Virginia 

Richmond,  Virginia 

Manakin,  Virginia 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Culpeper,  Virginia 

Lynchburg,  Virginia 

Frederick,  Maryland 

Waynesboro.  Virginia 

Alexandria,  Virginia 

Martinsville,  Virginia 

Portsmouth,  Virginia 

Richmond,  Virginia 

Hopewell,  Virginia 

Kingsport,  Tennessee 

Mt.  Vernon,  Illinois 

Berryville,  Virginia 

Richmond,  Virginia 


Stephen  Wilson  Paulette 
Kirk  Wesley  Payne 
Davis  Bryan  Powell,  III 
Edwin  Lochridge  Quin 
Henry  Evert  Ravenhorst 
William  Page  Rice 
John  Stephen  Richards 
Robert  Tyler  Richmond,  III 
Frank  Wemyss  Roach 
Phillip  Aden  Short 
Jefferson  Vaughan  Sinmions 
Lewis  Tilghman  Stonebumer 
Charles  William  Sublett,  Jr. 
Charles  Daniel  Summitt,  Jr. 
Bernard  Franklin  Swint,  Jr. 
Robert  Dorsey  Taylor 
Franklin  Richard  Tinkle 
John  Tyler  Warden 
Julien  Knox  Warren,  III 
John  Gilbert  White,  Jr. 
John  Kimbrough  Williams 
John  Michael  Williams 
James  Larry  Williamson  s 

Samuel  Edward  Winn,  III 
Henry  Stephen  Womack 
William  Michael  Wrege 
Edward  Barron  Wright,  Jr. 
Christopher  Lansing  Yates 


Richmond,  Virginia 

Roanoke,  Virginia 

Lynchburg,  Virginia 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Lexington,  Virginia 

Richmond,  Virginia 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Staunton,  Virginia 

Midlothian,  Virginia 

Fredericksburg,  Virginia 

Haverford,  Pennsylvania 

Richmond,  Virginia 

Charlottesville,  Virginia 

Norfolk,  Virginia 

Greenville,  South  Carolina 

Richmond,  Virginia 

West  Liberty,  Iowa 

Bluefield,  West  Virginia 

Trenton,  North  Carolina 

High  Point,  North  Carolina 

Richmond,  Virginia 

Savannah,  Georgia 

1  cum  laude  Blackstone,  Virginia 

Blackstone,  Virginia 

Sanford,  North  Carolina 

Winston-Salem,  North  CaroUna 

Haymarket,  Virginia 

Troy,  Michigan 


cum  laude 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
Steven  Chisholm  Akers 
James  Edward  Ames,  IV 
David  Leigh  Atkinson,  Jr. 
Howard  Scott  Boswell,  Jr. 
James  Elam  Bosworth 
Archibald  Chapman  Buchanan,  III 

magna  cum  laude 
Geoffrey  Carter  Bumess  EUzabeth  City,  North  Carolina 

Clarence  Campbell,  III  Sparta,  Virginia 

Scott  Wells  Campbell  Rocky  Mount,  Virginia 


Petersburg,  Virginia 

Newport  News,  Virginia 

Highland  Springs,  Virginia 

summa  cum  laude  South  Hill,  Virginia 

magna  cum  laude  Onancock,  Virginia 

Abingdon,  Virginia 


magna  cum  laude 


William  Rhodes  Capehart,  III 

John  Willis  Chinn,  Jr.  magna  cum  laude 

Ricky  Wayne  Cox 

Stephen  Hampton  Cox 

Joseph  McGavock  Crockett,  II 

Hugh  Elton  Fitzpatrick 

Ronald  Leigh  Forehand 

Carl  Atkins  Foster 

James  Edgar  Geddie 

Bennie  Warren  Good 

Lee  Thomas  Helms 

Richard  Newton  Herod 

Ralph  Charles  Hess,  III 

Timothy  Edwards  HUdreth  magna  cum  laude 

Wayne  Douglas  Homey  magna  cum  laude 

Steven  Thomas  Huff  summa  cum  laude 

Samuel  McPheison  Janney,  II     magna  cum  laude 

David  Howard  Johe 

Horace  Phihp  Johnson,  III 

Robert  Jerome  Maher 

Michael  Wayne  McGlothlin 

Ray  Wallace  Mettetal 


Gerald  Montaigne,  III 
James  Stuart  Morgan 
Lloyd  Fick  Moss,  Jr. 
James  Frederic  Nelson 
Carter  Noble,  Jr. 
Ronald  Odell  Overstreet 
Paul  Fielding  Page 
James  Sidney  Peters 
Jack  Hanson  PoweU,  HI 
Irving  Haddock  Pritchett,  III 
David  Albert  Repenning 
George  Constant  Sakakini 
Charles  Hutson  Smith,  Jr. 
Claude  Fisher  Thomason,  Jr. 
Robert  Kennon  Wells,  Jr. 
WUliam  Darracott  Wheeler 
Gordon  Beale  Wilhoit 


Norfolk,  Virginia 

Hague,  Virginia 

Richmond,  Virginia 

Radford,  Virginia 

Welch,  West  Virginia 

Asheboro,  North  Carolina 

Chesapeake,  Virginia 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Portsmouth,  Virginia 

South  Boston,  Virginia 

Lynchburg,  Virginia 

Richmond,  Virginia 

Elkins,  West  Virginia 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Speedwell,  Virginia 

Brunswick,  Missouri 

Richmond,  Virginia 

South  Charleston,  West  Virginia 

Suffolk,  Virginia 

Berwick,  Pennsylvania 

Pounding  Mill,  Virginia 

Johnson  City,  Tennessee 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Lexington,  Virginia 

Fredericksburg,  Virginia 

Richmond,  Virginia 

Richmond,  Virginia 

Rice,  Virginia 

Roanoke,  Virginia 

Charlottesville,  Virginia 

Newnan,  Georgia 

Prince  George,  Virginia 

Haddonfield,  New  Jersey 

magna  cum  laude  Norfolk,  Virginia 

Richmond,  Virginia 

Concord,  North  Carolina 

Danville,  Virginia 

Richmond,  Virginia 

Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 


cum  laude 
magna  cum  laude 
cum  laude 
magna  cum  laude 
summa  cum  laude 
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Alumni  News 


1910 

The  career  of  Dr.  RICHARD  L.  MORTON  was 
the  subject  of  a  March  feature  article  in  the 
Newport  News  Daily  Press.  Dr.  Morton  retired  in 
1959  after  serving  40  years  as  head  of  the 
department  of  history  at  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary.  The  author  of  several  books  and 
articles,  he  was  also  instrumental  in  organizing  the 
Institute  of  Early  American  History  and  Culture 
and  was  editor  of  the  third  series  of  the  William  & 
Mary  Quarterly. 

1921 

The  Rev.  JOHN  B.  BITTINGER  retired  in  June, 
1972,  from  Riverside  Presbyterian  Church, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  completing  45  years  in  the 
ministry. 

1922 

Judge  LANGHORNE  JONES  of  Chatham,  has 
retired  as  judge  of  the  30th  Virginia  Judicial 
Circuit. 

1925 

The  Rev.  HARRY  H.  BRYAN  has  accepted  an 
interim  pastorate  at  St.  Johns  Church,  Auckland, 
New  Zealand. 

1928 

The  Exchange  Club  of  Lynchburg  presented  its 
fourth  annual  Book  of  Golden  Deeds  Award  to  Dr. 
BERNARD  E.  BAIN  in  December. 

1929 

Fidelity  National  Bank  of  Farmville  has  named 
MAURICE  R.  LARGE  chairman  of  its  board  of 
directors. 

1932 

The  Rev.  JAMES  M.  McNAIR  has  accepted  the 
pastorate  of  the  Concord,  Va.,  church. 

1936 

Dr.  W.  IVAN  HOY  of  Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  is 
currently  ODK  Province  Deputy  for  Florida, 
Georgia,  and  South  Carolina  and  also  serves  on  the 
General  Council. 

1938 

FRANK  T.  HYDE  has  been  elected  a  director 
of  the  Bank  of  Virginia-Central,  Richmond,  Va. 

1939 

The  Pacific  Division  of  Simmons  Company  has 
named  JACK  ROMM  Territorial  Marketing 
Manager  in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  Romm  joined 
Simmons  in  1967  and  is  a  two-time  winner  of  the 
Simmons  national  sales  contest. 

1941 

Dr.  WYNDHAM  B.  BLANTON,  JR.,  of 
Richmond,  has  been  named  vice  president,  medical 
relations,  of  Charter  Medical  Corp. 


Recent  promotions  by  Mead  Corp's  Lynchburg 
Foundry  Co.  included  that  of  THEODORE  G. 
OFFTERDINGER  to  vice  president,  industrial 
relations. 

Former  Senator  WILLIAM  B.  SPONG,  JR.,  is  a 
guest  scholar  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  International 
Center  for  Scholars.  He  is  engaged  in  a  study  of 
the  war  powers  of  the  presidency,  on  executive 
impoundment  of  congressional  appropriations  and 
on  congressional  reform.  Mr.  Spong  will  also 
deliver  a  series  of  weekly  lectures  to  classes  in  law 
and  government  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
during  the  spring. 

The  Danville-Pittsylvania  Academy  of  Medicine 
installed  Dr.  HENRY  A.  WISEMAN,  III,  of 
Danville,  as  president  in  December. 

1942 

HERNDON  P.  JEFFREYS,  JR.,  has  been 
named  president-elect  of  the  Richmond  Bar 
Association  in  February. 

LINTON  B.  WARD  has  been  appointed  sales 
manager  of  radio  station  WEZS  in  Richmond. 

1943 

Dr.  HUGH  FITZPATRICK,  IE,  is  serving  on 
the  staff  of  the  emergency  department  in  High 
Point,  N.  C,  and  is  also  part  time  health  director 
for  Randolph  County. 

Dr.  THOMAS  N.  P.  JOHNS  of  Richmond,  is  a 
newly  elected  director  of  the  Bank  of 
Virginia-Central. 

1945 

Dr.  WALTER  S.  NEWMAN,  JR.,  U  the  current 
president  of  the  Rockbridge  County  Medical 
Society. 

1946 

Dr.  EPES  HARRIS,  of  Blackstone,  is  director 
of  a  program  which  is  designed  to  encourage 
young  medical  college  graduates  to  become  rural 
practitioners.  Drs.  JIMMY  HARRIS  (1953)  and 
STUART  WHITE  (1953)  are  also  assisting  in  the 
Family  Practice  Center  concept. 

1948 

Lawyers  Title  Insurance  Corporation  recently 
elected  MARVIN  C.  BOWLING,  JR.,  to  the 
position  of  vice-president.  He  will  also  remain  as 
the  company's  counsel. 

Dr.  SHELTON  SHORT,  III,  addressed  the 
students  at  Mecklenburg  Academy  in  January. 

The  Cathedral  Auxiliary  of  the  Washington 
National  Cathedral  has  placed  a  building  stone  in 
the  cathedral  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  CHARLES  C. 
TALLEY.  Mr.  Talley  has  also  been  named  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Education  Communications 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1949 

The  Rev.  EVERETT  A.  HELLMUTH,  JR.,  has 
ended  a  five  year  pastorate  at  Shelton  Memorial 
Church  in  Danville  to  enter  Clinical  Pastoral 
Training. 
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1950 

JOHN  W.  HYDE  is  presently  senior  vice 
president  in  charge  of  the  commercial  banking 
division  of  Central  National  Bank,  Richmond. 

1952 

WILLIAM  R.  SHANDS,  JR.,  general  counsel  of 
The  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia,  has  been 
appointed  vice  president  in  Virginia  for  the 
American  Life  Insurance  Association. 

Dr.  MARCELLUS  E.  WADDILL,  Associate 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Wake  Forest 
University,  will  direct  a  summer  program  of 
undergraduate  research.  This  program  is  funded  by 
a  grant  from  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
will  provide  an  opportunity  for  scholarly 
development  of  outstanding  undergraduates. 

1953 

Recent  appointees  of  Old  Dominion 
Investments  included  DOUGLAS  S.  DIVERS,  JR., 
as  vice  president  and  JAMES  B.  MARLOWE 
(1957)  as  regional  vice  president  of  the  Richmond 
based  stock  brokerage  firm. 

CHARLES  E.  DUNN  has  been  elected  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Stone  Printing 
Company  in  Roanoke. 

Among  recent  promotions  by  The  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Virginia  was  that  of 
RONEY  ROWLAND  to  the  position  of  vice 
president. 

1954 

The  Rev.  ERNEST  T.  THOMPSON,  JR.,  has 
accepted  the  pastorate  of  Broadmoor  Church, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

1956 

Recent  promotions  of  The  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Virginia  included  that  of  JOSEPH  B. 
WARRINER  to  assistant  vice  president. 

1959 

FRED  G.  WARREN  of  Systems  Engineering 
Corporation,  has  been  promoted  to  senior  vice 
president. 


EDWARD  H.  FOX  was  elected  assistant  vice 
president  of  First  &  Merchants  National  Bank  in 
January. 

WILLIAM  H.  GOODWYN,  JR.,  was  recently 
named  vice-president  and  director  of  sales  of 
Lawyers  Title  Insurance  Corporation. 

1961 

GEORGE  J.  McVEY,  acting  headmaster  of  St. 
Christopher's  School  since  1971,  was  named 
headmaster  of  the  Episcopal  boys  school  in 
February. 

1962 

Heathsville  lawyer  TRISTRAM  T.  HYDE,  IV, 
has  been  named  substitute  judge  for  the 
five-county  regional  court  in  the  Northern  Neck 
area. 

DAVID  E.  LAIRD,  JR.,  of  Richmond,  was 
selected  Nurseryman  of  the  Year  for  1972  by  the 
Virginia  Nurserymen's  Association. 

1963 

CARL  F.  BOWMER  and  RODERICK  B. 
MATHEWS  have  become  partners  in  the  law  firm 
of  Christian,  Barton,  Parker,  Epps  and  Brent  in 
Richmond. 

JAMES  L.  PATTON  received  the  Master  of 
Business  Administration  degree  from  the 
University  of  Msiryland  in  1972  and  also  accepted 
a  position  as  an  instructor  at  the  University. 

WILLIAM  W.  TENNENT,  III,  former  Vice 
President  of  Southern  Bank  and  Trust  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  has  taken  the  position  of 
Vice-President  and  Regional  Manager  of  United 
Leasing  Corporation  in  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

1964 

MICHAEL  T.  CRONE  has  been  named  assistant 
vice  president  for  correspondent  banking  and  the 
administration  of  the  data  processing  department 
at  Metropolitan  Bank  in  Richmond. 

After  serving  as  pastor  of  Blackstone 
Presbyterian  Church  for  the  past  five  years,  the 
Rev.  LOUIS  A.  SKIDMORE,  III,  has  been  installed 
as  associate  pastor  of  St.  Giles  Church  in 
Richmond.  In  addition  to  his  pastoral  duties,  Mr. 
Skidmore  is  studying  for  a  doctor  of  ministry 
degree  at  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust  Company  has  named 
GEORGE  P.  TARRY,  JR.,  senior  vice  president 
and  head  of  the  bank's  operation  in  Burlington 
and  Alamance  County. 


1960 

The  paintings  of  ERRETT  CALLAHAN  were 
included  in  the  Ten  Young  Artists  Invitational  at 
the  Gallery  of  Contemporary  Art,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C. 
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1965 

CHARLES  E.  HALL,  HI,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Capital  Savings 
&  Loan  Association  in  Richmond. 

GEORGE  PERKINS  is  the  current  president  of 
the  Charlottesville  Association  of  Life 
Underwriters. 

Williams,  Mullen  &  Christian,  Attorneys  at  Law, 
recently  announced  that  JULIOUS  PERRY 
SMITH,  JR.,  had  become  a  partner  and  that 
PHILIP  deBUTTS  ROME  (1968)  is  now  associated 
with  their  firm. 

1966 

Recent  promotions  at  United  Virginia  Bank 
included  that  of  JAMES  F.  LIPSCOMB  to  the  rank 
of  assistant  vice  president. 

GLENN  C.  VAUGHN  recently  became  a 
partner  in  a  law  firm  with  offices  in  York,  Pa. 

EDWARD  F.  YOUNGER,  HI,  is  a  member  of 
the  Commonwealth  Attorney's  staff  in  Arlington. 

1967 

In  recent  promotions  at  Central  National  Bank, 
RICHARD  B.  MADDEN  was  named  Assistant 
Investment  Officer. 

JAMES  D.  MAPP,  JR.,  is  now  associated  with 
the  law  firm  of  Graham,  Markel  and  Vaught  in 
Winter  Park,  Fla. 

Martin  &  Woltz  has  named  STEPHEN  H. 
MARTIN  manager  of  the  advertising  firm's 
Washington  office. 

1968 

DONALD  E.  LEE,  JR.,  was  recently  selected  as 
one  of  three  attorneys  in  the  state's  first  public 
defender  office  in  Virginia  Beach. 

CHRISTOPHER  K.  EVANS  was  recently 
appointed  to  the  position  of  sales  representative 
with  Huntington  Alloy  Products  Division,  The 
International  Nickel  Company,  Inc. 


University  and  is  an  attorney  with  the  Bureau  of 
Enforcement  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in 
Washington. 

HOWARD  G.  SADLER  became  a  member  of 
the  executive  staff  of  Sadler  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.  in 
Pulaski  in  December  1972. 

1970 

R.  BRANDT  DEAL  is  currently  enrolled  at 
Wake  Forest  Law  School,  where  he  is  Magister  of 
Phi  Delta  Phi  legal  fraternity. 

PHILIP  C.  SPENCER  has  been  made  branch 
manager  for  United  Virginia  Bank  in  Petersburg. 

1971 

DANIEL  BARTGES  has  received  his  master's 
degree  in  English  from  the  University  of 
Richmond  and  is  now  assistant  to  the  editor  of  the 
Alexandria  Gazette. 

ROBERT  C.  HICKS  has  accepted  a  position 
virith  Dista  Products  Company  as  a  sales 
representative  in  Roanoke. 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  has  awarded 
the  master's  degree  in  English  to  L.  RICHMOND 
MARTIN. 

GORDON  C.  NASH  is  currently  serving  with 
the  Third  Marine  Division  on  Okinawa. 

1972 


PAUL  S.  TRIBLE,  JR.,  is  an  Assistant  U.  S. 
Attorney  and  trial  lawyer  in  Alexandria. 

1969 

RONALD  H.  BURTON  was  recently  promoted 
to  the  position  of  Claim  Specialist  with  State  Farm 
Insurance  Company. 

LARRY  R.  GILBERTSON  graduated  from  the 
Washington    College    of    Law    of    the    American 


F.  TAYLOR  HYDE,  JR.,  has  joined  the 
management  training  program  at  North  Carolina 
National  Bank  and  is  assigned  to  the  bond 
department. 

1973 

A  feature  article  in  the  Winter  1973  issue  of 
Virginia  Cavalcade  told  of  J.  Sidney  Peters'  tenure 
as  Virginia's  first  commissioner  of  prohibition 
from  1916  to  1920.  Mr.  Peters  was  a  member  of 
the  Class  of  1888  at  Hampden-Sydney  and  his 
grandson,  also  J.  SIDNEY  PETERS,  is  a  member 
of  the  Class  of  1973. 

The  story  describes  the  commissioner  as  one  of 
the  militant  drys,  a  colorful  and  controversial 
figure  in  a  time  that  was  equally  so.  A  Methodist 
minister  who  served  one  term  in  the  Virginia 
General  Assembly,  Peters  was  the  friend  and  chief 
lieutenant  of  Bishop  James  Cannon  whose 
influence  helped  to  bring  about  national 
prohibition. 

Following  his  term  as  commissioner,  Peters 
returned  to  the  ministry  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death    was    pastor    of    a    Methodist    church    in 
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Petersburg,  Va.  Ironically  he  died  in  1933,  shortly 
after  Virginia  voted  to  repeal  both  state  and 
national  prohibition. 


Marriages 


1929 


The  Rev.  Wilmina  Rowland  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  H.  MAXCY  SMITH,  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
were  married  on  March  10  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Brick  Presbyterian  Church  in  St.  Petersburg. 

1963 

Miss  Nancy  Zeuger  and  JAMES  L.  PATTON 
were  married  on  December  21,  1972,  in  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

1965 

Miss  Shirley  Ann  Merritt  of  Madison  Heights, 
became  the  bride  of  ROBERT  O.  BOE,  of 
Oakhurst,  Calif.,  on  December  20,  1972,  in 
Chestnut  Hill  Baptist  Church,  Lynchburg. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Susan  James  Hathaway 
and  FRED  BINGHAM  GENTRY,  JR.,  both  of 
Virginia  Beach,  took  place  on  June  24,  1972,  in 
Christ  Episcopal  Church,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

1966 

Miss  Nancy  Lynn  Benfield  of  Mendota  and 
EDWARD  BLAY  BRYAN,  of  Richmond,  were 
married  on  February  24,  in  the  Mendota  United 
Methodist  Church,  Mendota,  Va. 

Miss  Anne  Boiling  Flynn  became  the  bride  of 
KENNETH  RHODES  HYDE,  JR.,  on  December  9, 
1972,  in  St.  Giles  Presbyterian  Church,  Raleigh,  N. 
C. 

1967 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Mary  Jane  Hanser  to 
LUTHER  WHITE  MATTHEWS,  III,  both  of  New 
York  City,  took  place  December  30  in  LaDue 
Chapel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1969 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Jamie  Lynn  Martin  of 
Manhasset,  New  York,  and  LARRY  R. 
GILBERTON  took  place  in  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  on 
August  12,  1972. 

1970 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Mjirtha  Ann  Chevalier  of 
Virginia  Beach  and  R.  BRANDT  DEAL  took  place 
on  June  24,  1972. 

Miss  Natalie  Cardwell  Hannabass,  of  Roanoke, 
became  the  bride  of  ROBERT  EMERSON  RUDE, 
of  Richmond,  on  December  16  in  Centenary 
United  Methodist  Church  in  Richmond. 


of  Charlottesville  and  EDWARD  VINCENT 
CHISOLM  of  Alexandria,  took  place  on  December 
16  at  Immanuel-Church-on-the-Hill,  Seminary 
Chapel,  Newport  News. 

Miss  Linda  Kaye  Shelley,  of  Virginia  Beach, 
became  the  bride  of  EDWARD  ARTHUR  MANN 
of  Martinsville,  on  December  16  at  Washington 
Street  United  Methodist  Church,  Petersburg. 

1972 

Miss  Cathy  Ann  Loving  and  JOHN  WILLARD 
KIRK,  III,  both  of  Roanoke,  were  married  on 
December  16  at  West  Main  Baptist  Church  in 
Roanoke. 

1073 

Miss  Anne  Regina  Becht  of  Lexington  became 
the  bride  of  WILLIAM  HARDEE  KAVANAUGH 
of  Bradenton,  Fla.,  on  December  16  in  St. 
Patrick's  Catholic  Church,  Lexington. 

1974 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Rita  Lynn  Critzer  of 
Fishersville  and  PETER  ATWELL  McCOY,  JR.,  of 
Waynesboro  took  place  November  23  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Waynesboro. 


Births 


1954 


A  daughter,  Denise,  born  July  22,  1972  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  VINCENT  DURAN  of  Fairfax. 

1962 

A  daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth,  born  January  9, 
1973,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  TILMAN  BUTLER  of 
Richmond.  She  will  be  called  Mary  Beth. 

1965 

A  son,  Kenneth  Mayers  McSwain,  born  April  4, 
1973,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  SHACKFORD  McSWAIN  of 
Winston-Salem. 


1971 


The  wedding  of  Miss  Vivian  Ehzabeth  Vascott 
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NECROLOGY 


ELCAN  '08.  ELIJAH  GRIGG  ELCAN  of 
Bainbridge,  Ga.,  died  on  January  11,  1973.  Mr. 
Elcan  had  served  as  superintendent  of  Bainbridge 
Public  Schools  and  as  State  Director  of  Georgia 
Beta  Clubs.  He  is  survived  by  a  daughter. 

STRAS  '08.  BEVERLEY  W.  STRAS,  JR.,  85, 
of  Tazewell,  died  on  March  21,  1973.  Chairman  of 
the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  from  1944  to  1962,  Mr.  Stras  had  also 
served  as  president  of  Stras-Harman,  wholesale 
grocery  firm  and  Kentucky  Cardinal  Coal  Co.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  a  son  and  daughter. 

GODDIN  '10.  ALFRED  PARKER  GODDIN, 
83,  of  Richmond,  died  March  5,  1973.  A  retired 
real  estate  broker,  Mr.  Goddin  was  also  active  in 
civic  and  hereditary  societies.  He  is  survived  by  a 
son,  C.  Hobson  Goddin  '45,  a  past  president  of  the 
Alumni  Association  and  Chairman  of  the 
Bi-Centennial  Commission. 

SAUNDERS  '12.  CHARLES  BASKERVILLE 
SAUNDERS  of  Southborough,  Mass.,  died  on 
January  24,  1973.  A  retired  school  teacher,  he  is 
survived  by  his  wife. 

GILLESPIE  '17.  The  Record  has  been  notified 
of  the  death  of  Dr.  ROBERT  FELIX  GILLESPIE 
of  Lebanon,  Va. 

PUGH  '26.  JAMES  JENNINGS  PUGH,  68, 
retired  merchant  and  farmer  of  Madisonville,  died 
on  March  13,  1973. 

BUCHANAN  '29.  WILLIAM  HETHORN 
BUCHANAN,  64,  of  Norfolk,  died  on  January  30, 
1973.  A  native  of  Norfolk,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  a 
retired  security  officer  of  the  Ford  assembly  plant 
there.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a  son  and  a 
daughter. 

PAYNE  '29.  Dr.  THOMAS  BLACKBURN 
PAYNE  of  Fredericksburg,  died  on  January  31, 
1973,  as  the  result  of  an  automobile  accident.  The 
64-year  old  physician  had  practiced  in  the 
Fredericksburg  area  for  34  years.  After  completing 
his  undergraduate  work  at  Hjimpden-Sydney,  Dr. 
Payne  graduated  from  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia  and  served  during  World  War  II.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife  and  two  daughters. 

WELLER  '32.  Major  MALCOLM  ROBERT 
WELLER,  65,  of  Staunton,  died  on  September  29, 
1972.  In  addition  to  Hampden-Sydney,  Major 
Weller  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  was  a  graduate  of  Stephen  F.  Austin  College  in 


Texas.  He  taught  school  from  1936-1939,  and 
following  World  War  11,  was  a  fulltime  officer  with 
the  National  Guard.  Major  Weller  received  the 
Bronze  Star  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  the  Purple 
Heart  and  the  Croix  de  Guerre  for  his  services  in 
the  European  campaigns.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  a  son  and  three  daughters. 

BERRYMAN  '35.  GORDON  CORBELLE 
BERRYMAN,  JR.,  59,  of  Surry,  died  on  February 
10.  He  was  a  supervisor  for  transportation  of 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock 
Company.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  father,  a  son 
and  daughter. 

DREWRY  '35.  WILLIAM  SIDNEY  DREWRY, 
JR.,  of  Richmond,  died  in  February,  1973.  The 
61-year  old  native  of  Richmond  was  a  retired 
employee  of  Export  Leaf  Tobacco  Co.  Mr.  Drewry 
served  overseas  with  the  army  in  World  War  II.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife  and  his  mother. 

MONTGOMERY  '37.  GRIGSBY  JENOS 
MONTGOMERY,  61,  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  died 
December  25,  1972.  Mr.  Montgomery  was 
associated  with  the  Pinellas  Lumber  Company.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife  and  a  daughter. 

WALL  '37.  The  Record  has  been  informed  of 
the  death  of  HIRAM  WALL  on  August  7,  1972. 
Mr.  Wall  was  an  attorney  in  South  Hill,  Va. 

STONEHAM  '54.  PAUL  DERRICKSON 
STONEHAM,  43,  of  Lancaster,  died  on  December 
10,  1972.  He  was  the  Virginia  representative  for 
Wheeling-Pittsburg  Steel  Co.,  and  in  addition  to 
Hampden-Sydney,  had  attended  the  Universities  of 
Va.  and  Maryland.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
mother,  a  son  and  daughter. 

HITCHCOCK  '63.  JAMES  WALTER 
HITCHCOCK,  SR.,  30,  of  Slidell,  La.,  died  on 
December  16,  1972.  After  attending 
Hampden-Sydney,  he  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Mississippi  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  employed  by  Lengsfield  Bros.,  Inc.  in 
Slidell.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  mother  and  two 
sons. 

JOHNS  '68.  WILLIAM  ALLEN  JOHNS,  JR.,  of 
Richmond,  died  on  March  27,  1973.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  St.  Christopher's  School  and  had 
served  with  the  army  in  Viet  Nam.  Survivors 
include  his  father.  Dr.  William  A.  Johns  '30,  his 
mother,  a  brother  Ferdinand  S.  Johns  '63,  and  a 
sister. 
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The  Boston  Rocker 


The  Captain's  Chair 


The  manufacturers  of  our  Hampden-Sydney  chairs 
have  made  a  change  in  policy  which  will  cause  us  to 
change  ours. 

After  July  1973,  we  will  attempt  to  have  a  limited 
number  of  each  style,  with  the  College  seal,  in 
inventory.  They  may  be  picked  up  here  or  shipped 
express  collect  from  Farmville.  Most  cars  will  hold 
either  chair  on  the  back  seat. 

The  Captain's  chair  with  Cherry  arms  $50.50 

The  Boston  Rocker  with  black  arms  43.00 

plus  4%  sales  tax.  F.  O.  B.  Hampden-Sydney 

Make  checks  payable  to  Hampden-Sydney  Alumni 
Association.  As  of  now,  express  charges  are 
approximate  =  $15.40  to  Norfolk,  $16.20  to  Raleigh 
and  $1 7.20  to  Philadelphia. 


Joe  T.  Trotter 

Director  of  Alumni  Relations 


Second-class  postage  paid  at  Hampden-Sydney, 
Virginia  (Section  132.25  (g),  Postal  Manual). 
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TO  HAMPDEN-SYDNEY  PARENTS:  Your  son's 
magazine  is  sent  to  his  home  address  while  he  is  in 
College.  We  hope  that  you  enjoy  reading  the 
material  in  this  publication.  But  if  he  is  not  in 
College  and  is  not  living  at  home,  please  send  his 
permanent  address  to  THE  RECORD, 
Hampden-Sydney  College,  Hampden-Sydney, 
Virginia  23943. 


HAMPDEN-SYDNEY  COLLEGE 

1973  FOOTBALL  SCHEDULE 

Date 

Opponent 

Site 

Sept. 

8 

Guilford 

Home 

Sept. 

15 

Maryville 

Home 

Sept. 

22 

Sewanee 

Away 

Sept. 

29 

Bridgewater 
(Homecoming) 

Home 

Oct. 

6 

Washington  &  Lee 
(Lynchburg  Stadium) 

Away 

Oct. 

13 

Western  Maryland 

Away 

Oct. 

20 

Open 

Oct. 

27 

Emory  and  Henry 

Away 

Nov. 

3 

Towson  State 

(Parents  &  Friends  Day) 

Home 

Nov. 

10 

Shepherd 

Away 

Nov. 

17 

Randolph-Macon 
Home  Games  Begin  at  2:00  p.m. 

Away 

